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ABSTRACT 

Use of GietacogniTi^ve strategies, Creative problem- 
solving, and creative thinking^ ^techniques ill internediate grade 
writings, instruction can .promote students* thinking and cl^eativity/ 
Metacogiiitive strategics can help students attack the^ writing task 
an orderly fashion* Answering specific questions for descriptive, ^ 
expos^tory^ narrative, or persuasive writing, for ex^mple> can help, 
students shape their verbalizations before, during, and after writing 
pa^agmphs* Prewriting verbalizations and composition planning 
worksheets tan substitute for the formal outline* Cre^tiv*^ problem 
,s9iviiig as applied to written composition involves such prewriting 
activities as stimulation, . Recreation of iiq>ressions, selection of a 
^Creative problem, peer group colnsultation , and oral brainstorming, 
while writing and reitE;iting include writing consultation atid sharing 
writing with an appropriate audience* Creative thinking techniques , 
such as brainstorming, attribute listing, morphological synthesis^ 
and synectics methods can*iielpj#riterj^ supplement their store of * 
intuitive rdeas. (Appendixes include composition planning worksheets, 
a»completed descriptive paragraph, and creative thinking worksheets*) 
(MM) 
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PROMOTE THINKING AND CREATIVITY 

TMjakiiag; Crdativity. and the Future 

' . *• ■ 

'*In 1962 the Bducfttional Policies^omodBaion raserted 
that, the centra, purpose of American education "is the * 
deTelopment of thf» ability to think" (Hajsan,' p^37)* The 
ture promi8€^8 ip bring rapid technological and cultural 



changes. Fo^ example,, futurista predict 'that by 1936 seVenty- 
five percent of the work, force will b6 pr^oducing gopds and 
aervice^.that Were &on-«exi8tent ,a d«da^ before \fia£aiL« ^ 
pp. 486-97)* With more rapid change, one^must also expect an 
increasing number cf new problems that will need to be con- 
fronted by mankind. The Itztowledge, and solutions of the 
paet will ^be-pf littlei if anyi use| and one^a past life^ 
experiences will ftlso> be of doubtful utility* .Alvin Toffler 
has characterized this j>eriod as being one of **futare ^ehock*** 
ltlan*s pr#bleB*solviiig capacity will be seyerely testedf and - 
hi^ successes and failures will determine the lifestyle of 
future, society. The outcome may be an increasingly more 
convenient aiid leisurely way of life, or it may be a retiun 
to simplicity Indeedf the very survival of mankind may' 

depend on our childreni th§ adult problem-solvers in the 

J- ■ ' * 

age of- future shQCk. 

The implications for^today's education are evident. 
Schools mustt. teach ^jur children to think for tli^mselvea, 
but not all ecfaoora iare presently meeting this challenge** ^ 



• ' Various obstacles stand in their way* All too often tHie' 

tV. ° teacher 'plays the role of fact-giver; all too- of ten parents' 

and teachers qlo the thinking for tlie children tbraugh. pro— 
tecting ,thett and tell^ag^-^fjielB what to do*- The* atass media, 
^ too, is guilty of ui^dennining skills of communisatlonr ia* 
qUii7, and conteopla^ttlM in ouk children (lundstv^n, pp«4^9, 
IS)* Ihe rise of th« o^gnit'ive movement in education offers 
hppe that these jTactors can bs reyersed or overcome in the 
near future. 

Tho^besession of thinking skills is a nscsssair bu;fe 
no^t a sufficient condition for the success of the problem- 
solver of the future*^ Cx^ativity is '^eo «n ^epential 

characteristi<i> for unique and untried ideas, the products 

■ ■ ■' f '* '. 

of creative. minds, will be the source , of 'solutions in a 

* . - ■ • ■ ' t.' ' 

world where the ideas of the past ere inadsquats* 

Some readers ai^e probably th1n1rl,Tig that sreativity it 

something that cannot be taught, .for they would contend. 

that a person is either innately creative or be is not* 

* ■ 

The process definition of creativity, on the other hand,' 
Bssulnes that all people have creativity to some extent and 
that identifiable creative prpcesses' exist rhich can be \ , 
taught in the schools* Studies by Gei^ttude M* Hildreth and 
. by George I* Brown of college students participating in 
creativity trailing, {urograms provide soae evidence that 

creativity can be positively affected by instruction. (Sarp, 

* - ■■■ 

pp*l88oS9). Likewise, E* Paul Torrance asserts that the 



echool haa a strone^envi^rofunenta^ influence on the deVeloSH^ . 
ment of creativitXt for ^totes periode'of increasing and 
decreasing creativit7 in children as tlTey progress through 
school* Declines in oreatiyity occur in kindergarten , 
fourth graded and seventh ^rade* These drojis in ereativity 
are attributed to the novet-ty of teacheivlaposed group eon- 
f ofmity in ItLndergarten and to soeiah. t^retfsures in ..the fourth 
and seventh gra^lts (Barp, 'pp,179-*80)» ^Zn ehort, ^t is a^— 
sumed by this author that the schools cc^ encourage creativ- 
ity through prov&df *^ a non— threatening ataiosphere, utiliz- 
ing creative classroom prooedureS| azid teaching creative 
proeesaes* 

In the intermedihate grades^ the eontpositictn component 
of Ifhp langdag** airts curricul^m^i6 wd ideal^ area in which 
io ''teach thinking Bkiila and creative proeaaaett* Improving ^ 
skills in comnmhication necessitates fostering conneetionsL . 

between spoken and nhritten thought i and the great number of 

^ . *■ * 

unknowns in both oyeative and practical writing tasks pro— 

vide a]pr*l« opportunities for creative thinking* . Through , .t. 

employing metacogoltiye strategies , creative problem-solving. 

and creative thinking techniqupe^ the composition teacher 

in the intermediate grades^ can do much .to provolfe thinking 

and creativityi which in this author's opinion are the two 

main goals of American education. 

r 

Metacognltive Strategies 



Hetacognitive strategtee' helji the learner to be ec^are 

' . ' ' ' '' ^ 

■ of bia own behavior, to' organize ihfonnation, and to monitor 

bia own pirogresa. Bonnie Canp's work with young^ ag**, 

''■ - . " 

gressive- boya and Virginia I. Douglas* work with. hTpj^rneiiva 
children illustrate the utiMty of metacogoitive atrategiaa 
in maintaining student attention, in inhibiting InpulsiTo 
responeea, and in Controlling student arousal.* • 

CaBp*s "Think Aloud" program for young aggresaivd boyo 
« eiiiphaaisses the modeling of verbal mediation strategies i a. 
^TPft, of cognitiye stratbgF* A^'etudants engage in. a speei- 
fi^ed game, prol^lem, ,or task, they answer four baaic queatioiia:' 

1. What i^ Hy problem? 

2» .How aball I do it? ' 

3. Am I following my plan? - 
, 4. How di4^ I do? 
* Can9*fr work has d strong resenblanee to thaA of Heichenbavm 
and Goodman (1971) (Cam|i., p.l96°). 

Oouglaa*' training program for b/peractive children has 
three main goals. Ftrst, X(ouglaa wants the chlldrei) to understsnd 
that the problems they are encountering at home emd at 



school stem from their failure to '*stop, look, and listen,** 
a problem behavior that can be corrected. Secondly, the\ 
training program attempts to make children aware of the fact 
t&at they are p:^&bl em-solvers and to aonvince the-^hil-dren 
of the importance, of this problem-solving role. Thirdly, 
the program teaches children problem-solving strategies 
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that will hopefully trauefer to academic activities (Bou^^as 

' . t . 

Sougles' training seeBions etreas four .sethoi&s; nociel» 
ingt self-VQ;rb^izetinn, self •monitoring, and «elf-r6infor«6 
jnent. In the initial trnlnlng sefseiona, the Readier modela 
solving a problem. As he engages in the problesh-solTlne ^ 
task, the teapher describes outloud what ^e is doing and 
what he is thinkli^* fimphasis ie also placed on cheaklng 
one*^ work ^d tm xtodertakiog the foimative afid suffatatiire ^ 
evaluation of one's prof^as* fhon the chi.l& imitatee the 
teacher's behavior. Students are encouraged 1;a^ use their 
own words when v^^alizjlng instraetioas and to davlas their, 
own strategies* Eventually, modeling is eliminated, and 
student use of the strategies becomes covert^ (][>ou^as, 
''pp. 303, 311)* 

Normal children can also benefit from training in meta- 
cogiiltive strategies, especially when thase. strategies ears 
applied to the complexities of the writing task«^ TTpioaXly^ 
students in the intermediate grades fall Into three major ' 
writing traps* First, concerned with generating enougih con* 
tent to fill the page, they magr give most of their attention 
to this problem. Overcom^Jig the first problem loads to a 
second pitfall 9 for students then fail to stay within the 
bound'vies of their topic« Compositon becomes knowledge* 
tellings The student writes down everything that he knows 
about a given topie or that is ,even remotely related to a 



given topic; thus,- rambXing prffse results. Ibirdly, over-" 
frhelmed by *he number of deoiBionE inherent in the writing 
^askt the typioal student inakes many important deeision^ 
arbitrarily, H& may eveii taks the easy way out by devoting 
4ft08t of his attention, to the problem of fluency and the 
generation of oontent as mentioned above (Bareiter, pp.23, 
27-28). , * ' .. 

Perhaps "^e writing: difficulties students ezpex'lettoe' 
can best; be attributed to the great number of variali^ef <kifi 

^ N . . ' . ^ 

must simultaneously eonsider when writing and to the limited 
attent.ioiaal capacity of tli^ human brain. Baniel Kahnemaa 
describes th^s' limit on attentioiaal capacity as a ''general 
limit, on resources'* ahd proposes that increased mental ef- 
fort and ai^ousal een boost the availability of these same 
resouroea (Herman, p. 71). 

' Hetacognitive sti^tegies can he^ solve this problem 
of limited ibental. capacity or decision-HQaking resources by . 
maintaining the attention, inhibiting the srbitrary raspoitteSt 
and controlling the *^Bit>ixsaI of student writers. Also, by i 
emplbying m^tacognitive strategies in composition assign- 
ments,- students cah sytJteniatlcally attend-to the elements 
of the w;riting task both separately and In combination. 
In other.'words, the students can attack t^e writing task in 
an orderly fashion tBrough tJie use of self -monitoilng Verbal- ■< 
izations or instructions.' 

M ■ . . . 

Of course, different 'inatruotions and verbalizations 



are appropriate for different kinds of writin£# I'he ciaea-* 
tions beloWf designed for a,, sixth grade composition course, 
are meant to serve as guides ft)r student verbalisations as « 
they engage in descriptive, expository, narrative, and 
cdrgumentative (or persuasive Kwriting^ Note /£hat the que^ 
tions are in a foxti suitable ^or use in self-evaluation^ at 
the 'com]^etion of a first or subsequent draft of a oomposi-^ 
tion, Vat these questions .should also be donsidered by the 
iVTiter be!?ore and during the writing ,task# ' Knowing what 
constitutes an acceptible end product in T.rlting helpiqr one . 
to emjdoy appropriate^ means to achieve the desired ouiroo]ae8# 
Thus, the following questions function as guides to shape 
student verbalisation^ before, dturing, and after the act ^ 
of writing* ' ./ . 

S^asoriptive Paragraph Writing (Fainting a Word Picturs) 

t\ + 

1. Boes paragraph begin With a main idea sentence 
that tells what the whole paragrapth is about? 

Or 

Does the bo^of mj paragraph include ' supporting 



detaila that ^re appropriately elaborated? 



3# D6eB ^ paragraph . end WitHi a summary sentence that 

repeats the ^n idea?. 
4# Did I select specific and concrete words,' rather 

than general aixd abstract words, from my personal 
; observations? 

3# Does my writing evoke im^es and emotions in the 
audience' ^ < . r 



■ ■ ■ ■ . \ 

/ ■ - 

Expository Paragirapih iVriting (Explaining a Process) 

Ij Does paragraph . Mve a matik idea'Oentence and « 

a auittmary sentence? ' . . % 

2« Does nty explanation present et^ps* in a logieaii 

sequential order? 
3; Bid I eelect the exact n^brds needed to olearly 

Identi'fy the materlale and actions involved? 
4*' Is 0(7 irri ting clear so that the audi^oe can easily 

follow the process I am explaining step bj 'etep? 

Could nteiiibers of the audience replicate the- prooesa? 

Narrative Writing (Telling a dxain of £vents) 

1; DFbes mj story present a big problem tor the main 

eharacter(s) to soive? 
2« Does mj story^present aeveral possible ways to 

solve the problem? « . 

3« Does my story include a idsolution to the eonfliot? 
4^ Did I choose ad jeetives'and describe^ traits in ' 

sUeh a way as to create interesting oharaoterisa- 

tions? Do I feel that I Icnow the oharaoters^ 
3* DojBS my story present a problem that holds the 

axidience in suspense* until the, very end? 



Argumentative or Persuasive Wrijting (Debating a Propn^ 
sition of Polioy or Expressing an Opinion) 
1» DQes my writing present an opinion followed by 
oontentlons and supporting evidence? 



Are the bebt arguments placed at the beginning 
arid end? 

r 

3, pid I 9eJ.ect words with the connotations I wish 
.to get acroas? 

Do, the contentions listed in iqy writing appeal to 
th^ audience *s logic and valu^wpremises? 

The questions above emphasize^ the importance of para- 
graph structure, word choiifre, 4pd awareness of audience reao^ 
tioh« IJote that none ox the questions show a concern f^r 
\CGrrect grammar, .punctuation, capitalization, or spellings 
Again, 'consideration of these elements, especially during 
the first draft, would drain the already limited <decision- 
inaking resource's of the writer (Saigon, p. 244)* Attention 
to these mechanical and grammati-cal features of writing 
can «^t until the proofreading phase of subsequent draf ta« 

A contrived verbalization lay help the reader to better 

understand this technique as applied to the writing propebs* 

The following excerpt is an example a pre^rlting verbal* 

izat'ion for a descriptive paragraph that can be modeled by 

th^' composition ^teacher and imitated by students: 

When writing a descriptive paragraph, I 
must remember to include thrse things t a main 
idea sentence, elaborated details, and a sum- 
mary sentence, I must also .try to use specific 
and concrete words # Words like * pretty* and 
" >*beautifiU^ do not tell me much# I want my 
' fellow classmates who will read my paragraph 
to be able to imagine the^ things aiA writing 
about^ If I keep all these things' in' mind, I 
will be able to write an organized paragraph 
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that toy audience will enjoy reading* 

Before beginning to writer 1 first need 
to decide on what to write about. Vtr teacher 
gave me the title,- "What ttakes Ue Sndle.*! I 
must ttiiuA of something from wj own experience ^ 
that makes me smile. Let*8 seer there's get- 
ting prabents and riding my bike< I knowl 
1*11 write about watching my grandmother make 
^ cookies. That will be the best choice becaizse 1 , 
there's a lot to describe! sights, smells , * 
tastes t and sounds. 

Kowt if I^am going to write about Watch- 
ing my grandmother make cookies,- that means 
main idea eentencs must mention two thii^t 
> sty grandmother's cookie -asking and ^y smiling. 
Ali. I have to do is to put thes^ two things to- 
gether in a sentence. *A smile comes across my- 
face wJien mj grandmother makes gingerbread men' 
is a possibility. Tss, I*Te done a g;>od jo'h 
of thinking of a main idea sentenos . . • . 

' The teacher or student would continue the pre-writlug 
verbalization in this manner, developing a framework or 
plan for the entire composition wh^ch includes a listing 
of fhe details to be elaborated and an idea^ for the summary 
sente|ice« OoiipoBition plannl^ workaheets^ .on which 
studenlis write down brief resLndera of ttLese decisions ^ 
are helpful* (See the appendix^ to thils paper for examples ^ 
of composition planning worksheets). .Such planning work- 
sheets oiay serve as substitutes for the formal topic outline » 
which is of limited usefulness in writing. The topic oHf^ 
line tells what one is going to write about, but it fails 
to deal with what one is actually going to say in the com- 
position (B^eitert p. 28). Composition planning worksheets^ 
on the othSr hand, are more deibailed and make students think 
about' exactly what they want to say* 
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V 

Creative Probl cm-Sol vir' 

The metacogaitAve strategies discussed above are ideal 
for use within a creative problem-solTixig frd&ework. Sidney 
Fames, Ruth Noller, and Axigelo Biondi divide the creative 
process into five stages. Divergent and convergent think- 
ing characterize the mental activity invalved in each 
stage. In the f^rst stage, facts about the problem are 
gathered. Secondly, a statement defining the nature of 
problem is developed^ The third stage consists of listlxig 
a variety of ideas for solving the problem, and the fourth 
stage consists of evaluating these ideas and oomlng up with 
a solution for Implementation* Finally, the chosen idea is, 
implemented and "'sold** to the appropriate people -(Bai^s, 
pp. 41-44; Teldhusen, p7>«60-61). > 

S&ia Lundsteen out^nes a framework of teaching- 
leaimlng techniques for written coirposition that closely , 
parallels the stages of the creative problem-solvlng prboess 
The seven-part model offers a preferable alternative to tl^» 
traditional **select the topic, correct the error, and ez^ 
pect ifflproveoent** model of Instruction (Baigon, p«243). ^ 

^ghty^ive percent of ^composition activity occurs 
in the first four steps of the model before the actual 
writing begins* Stimulation of impressions and re-creation 
so'e the first two steps, and they parallel the fact-finding 
stage of the creative pr obi em-sol vi;ig process. Stimulation 
of Impressions comes from several sources: ''sensory ex- 
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perience; natural objects; vicarious (or indirect) ex- 
periences from pictures, plioxos: movies, from the talk of 
other children or from children's literature** (Lundsteen, 
p*283)« In the re-creation step, the vtmdexrt writer draws 

' upon bis experiences to find oat what he has to say about 
the stlfflaLQS» or the stiuulua itself may provide a new ez- 
perienoe from which the student can drew ideas (Lundsteen, 
p»287)» " - 

Creative problem selection and oral consultation are 
also part of the prewriting phase and conatitute the third 
and foturth steps in Lundsteen's scheme* In step three, 
which parallels the problem-finding stage of the creative 
problem-eolving process, either the child selects a creative 
problem on his own or the teaoh^ selects a creative problem 
for the child based on his knowledge itt.$hB child*s interemta. 
and needs« domposition problems may ba derived from the 

« three aims of discourse: to report, to pers^lade, a^d to en- 
tertain^ If the teacher selects the problem, the teacher 
must work to ensure that the child values the given problem 
(Lundsteen, pp«283*-89)« Ideally, the problem should origi- 
nate within the student ?nriter, but there are still many 
other xmknowna and choices in the writing process that pro- 
vide opportunities for creativeness on the pcurt of students^ 
For instance, the child may still choose smong alternatives 
related to experiencllal elements, mood or tone-setting de- 
tails, event sequencing, word choicer sentence structure. 
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axxd compositional frameworic* Problemr solving becomes Mthe 

force that blends compositional elements In the creation*** 

(LirndBteSi, p*277)* 

Paralleling the idea-flndlxig stage of the creative 

probleD-solLving prooees, oral consultation is tlie fourth 

step in the writing -aettsl*^ It -consists of peer group oon— 

♦ 

sultation and oral brainstorming In sn^all groups or with the 
entire class. Three things are accompli slied thrpu^ oral 
consultation. Pirst, cotineetions are fostered between the 
pr«Tlous three steps; therefore, this step' clai^f iies what 
the student is to do« SeeondlJt Itralnstormlnff composition 
ideas and vocabulai!*^ helps to ensure that th^ child writer 
rill^have no trouble generating content fluently* thirdly, 
thie step contributes towards audie&oe awareness (Luxidetean, 
pp.290-91). Perhaps such tools as the cumposition planning 
worksheet can best bs utilized in this last step ^f the pr«<- 
writing phase. Completing the wor^heet forces the student 
writer to rehearse various writing elements separately end 
In combination* 

K 

As In H. C, Wittrock*s model of generative learning, 
the student writer In the four steps of the prewriting phase 
of composition discovers the meaning or makes sense of f 
writing assignment by relating the stimuli presented to. bis 
past experience. Generation cf imaginal and verbal elabora- 
tions facilitates this associative prooeest end composition 
planning worksheets are suitable for guiding the ' first 
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verbal elaborations* ^ilxafflples of such workoheets for 

* f 

desoriftive, persuasive, and narrative writing appear in 
the appendix, to this paper)* In later stsps beyond the 
prewritlti£ phase, the totud^nt writer generates more coin* 
plete Tftrbal* elaborations, and the roug^ draft gradually 
evolves into a flni^ked composition as the neeessary re- 
visions are iDade'* Thus, the teacher's role in the prerwriting 
pl^S9 of the writing process is to faciliate the active 
oonstructlon of students* imaginftT aid verbal elaborations 
by providing appropriate stimuli, and the students rols is 
to attend to the stimuli so .that he can actively construct 
imaglnal and verbal elaborations in the prewriting^ writing* 
and rewriting pbs^es. (Wlttrock, p*26)* 

' Cognitive functioning in the four steps of the pr«- 
writing phase is characterized by perceptual analysis and 
memoir retrieval* According to Fergus I* H* Crailc and 

* 

Robert Loekhart, several levels of infoffpation processing 
are discemaBle lit perceptual analysis* The ^irst levels 
involve the sensory analysis of the writing stiinulus pre- 
sented by the teacher* Possible ^tjuyuli include verbal in* ' 
fomtation, sounds, sights, and smelle* Later levels con- 
cern th^ extraction of meaning '^r<HD the stimulus and the 

semantic^ or cognitive analysis of the' stimulus* In qther 

'\ ' ' '■ 

words, the stimulus is recognized, and then it- is associated 

with images ssS/i stories from the stiltdent writer's pa6t 



experienoei Thus, "depth of processing" and "elaboration 



coding** occur (Nonaan, pp*122«23)« 

i» ■ ' " V . ■ *■ 

When remembering past experiences, «tud^te transform 

the material" or information stored in long term memory into 
an appropriiette form» whethexr Imagelilce or aemanticr for use 
in solving the selected writing problem (Norman, p.^95). 
As proppsedr by .Fjifederle Bbrkl«tt, these remembraneea may 
not. be entirely accurate* Remembering inTolves reconstruc- 
'tion, for present and past experiences are well .integrated 
within an, organisational scheme pr framework of experiences 
in memory (Norman, p*223)* 

Writing consultation, the fifth step in Lundateen^s 
model, spans the writing and rewriting phases of composition 
and is comparable to the sol ut ion-binding stage of the^ 
creative problem-solving process. After writing a fonf^ 
^aft, the student first consults with himself, recon- 
ciling bis prewritlng plan with bis initial writing effort 
in terms of content, .fprm, and audience^ Aa the writer re*-^ 
i^sea bis compoaition, there io much back and forth move-* 
' ment between the prewritlng and writing phases, for writing 
is not a smooth, linear processa An Initial concept from 
the prewritlng phase may be' abandoned in favor of a better 
idea developed ,duriug the writing of the first draft, or 
the writer may revise the first draft to better reflect a 
good idea originating' In the prewritlng phase.- Thixs, addlifg, 
outtlu;5, and rearranging ohGiracterize the activity during 
this step of the msdel* 
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^Additional reyisions may occur after the student writer 
oozisults with other, people about his writing** Agali^r small 
peer groups may be tised for this purpose*. In the peer 
group consul tation^ three 6t four students give feadbaok to ^ 
the writer about- bis composition's strengths md weaknesses^ 
and they offer suggestionsi for improvevent« 'Of course^ the 
teacher jnalces this session more productive lo^ discussing 
J}ef orehand the questions to be asked and the writings el^ents 
to be considered^ The teacher's role during this step, is 
to be a working editor as he moves froja sttident to student'^ 
Indeed^ excerpts or whole stitdent compositions may be flashed 

4. 1 

t 

on a screen for the entire class to \Tiew in order to disouas; 
typical writing problems and possible solutions (Baigon^ 
p«249; Lundsteen^ pp«291-96)« Ihis large group revision , 
activity is exemplified by the following treatment of ei 
student's composition by an actual fourth grade class: 

V , 

student's Original Paratfra^ That Heed g* 
Improvement : ' 

When I was a little girl, I liked to visit 
my grandfather's fam* lEe things I remember 
the most are the sounds* For instance^ I re- * 
member the dog barking, the oows^ screaming, the 
birds, chirping, the frogs jumpixiis in the pond, 
the tractor,, the little rippling waves in the 
pond, . and the cats purring* 

f 

ffhat was the assignment ? 

Each student was to write a well-constructed 
paragraph using many 'sound words* such to *hoot- . 
ing,* 'purring,* and 'shrieking.' ^ 

What needs improvement in this paragraph ? 
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1. the first sentence of a paragiraph uCsually 
contains the main idea but does not In 
this paragraph* In this caae* tlie first 
sentence shouid mention farm sounds s^ince 
that is what the rest, of the sentences 
y . in the paragraph are about* , 
^ 2,^ A paragraph should ideally consist of many 
sentences, but this one has. only three* 
3* She student should have used jnore. descrip- 
tive detail to add interest to the para- 
. , graph* The student could have told when 
the sound was made or the reason for the 
Nsouticl being made* Without this detail* ' 
the paragraph sounds more like a list of 
things • 

4* Xhe paragraph does not end well* It stops 
short* A good paragraph ending will re- 
peat the main idea* 

3* Be sure not to start every sentence with 
*I heard' or with the name of the thing 
making the sound* 

P arttM l' a nh Rewritten by the Classt ^ 

When I was a little £irl, tqy favorite plrxe 
to go was to aqr grandfather's fai>m because of 
all the different sounds I heiard there* The 
dogs were always barking at the cats living 
beneath- the farmhoixse* I liked to hear the 
cows mooing for more wdt^r in their trough* 
They seemed * say, *I*iB thirsty*** -Then grand-r 
father Would -un to get the hose* When lie 
turned it on^I could hear the bubb|Ling of the 
water* daybreak, I remember the* birds chirp- 
ing* They Aiattered at wo^ms that swished 
through .the thick, green grass* In the river 
which spl^aahed beside the bam, gurgling ^ogs 
jumped across the water with a kerplunk* ,When 
I walked by the fields, I joould. hear the crash- 
ing of the tractor as it pushed its way through 
the soil* At night the farm went to sleep*' 1, ; 
reipember the crickets singing a eweet lullaby 
under tqy window* Then I would go to sleep* 
Eve- today, X still love to go to qy grand- 
fathers farm because of all the wonde^fu^ 
sounds that give me happy memories* 

Acceptance^inding is the final stage of the creative 
problem-solving process, and oral and written display, the 
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sixth and seventh steps of. Limdsteen's scheme, parallel 
this Qtage*"^ In both of these steps , the student writers 
^hare their finished oompositions with an appropriate 
audience; therefore! eyeful proofreading is' necessary 
before ^publication** of a fini^bed^ oral or written product 
takes place* Towards the ^end of the preceding writx|ig con* 
sultation 'step, it is a gdod idea forr^tuiAents to set help, 
in proofreading for mechanical and, grammatical errors from 
the teacher, student experts, student monitoring groupB, -or 
a class*constracted proof reading manual* Not every writing 
assignment should be taken to this polished stjate* If this 
was required for every cbniposition, students would soon grout 
tired of writing* Neverthelesis, children do need^xperienoe 
with revising^ proofreading, rewriting a finalised co|^« 
Perhaps practical pieces of writing, such- as stories and re- 
ports for .display and notee to parents, are best suited for 
this purpose, for they are truly meant to be read by an p> 
audience (LundSteen, pp.296-98). ' ^ ^ 

Creative Thinking T ec hniques 

Creative thinking techniques ^so have a place in com- 
position instruction in the intermediate grades* Brain- .> 
stormihg, .attribute listing, moz^hologic^l sjjmthesis, and 
synectics methods are among the techniques commonly taught 
in creativity training courses, and they cbx* help the writer 
come up with new ideas a^d ne^ idea combinations^ Thus, 
these techniques serve to supplement the writer's intuitive 

la 
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store of ideas, providing him with a greater number, of al* 
ternatives from which to choose* 

Brains topBdng Is one creative thinking techziique uaed 

to generate niu&^rous ideas for solving a problem* In a 

* ^ ' A 

brainstorming session, oriticism- or evaluation of the ideas 
is not permitted, for the emphasis is on qiiantity* It is 
asstimed that A l:ong list of alternatives wi>l oontain dome 

e 

qualitative answers* Humorous and far^fetohed ideas are 
encouraged because they help the participants to get away 
from commonplace answers* Also*, participants, may '*hitch<- 
hike It on eaoh other's Ideas in order to oombine or improve 
ideas; BraXUfttion of the lengthy list of ideas occurs only 
after the brainstorming session has ended (liavis, pp*60^1f 
^Feldhusen, pp*39;-40)« 

Brains to^^ting contributes gx*eatly to the planning of 
<^oth individual and group compositions* ' For example* the 
class can brainstoxm topios, experienoes, supporting detail*, 
aFproprlate vocabulary, and figures of speech for use in * 
writing a descriptive paragraph* Generating analogies also . 
stlmula^s descrip-^ive writing* Consider the following 
questions for use in the coi^struction of analogies! 
^ -How is a turtle^like a tank? 
Bow is ft bull like a steam looomotive? 
0^ Ifow is a water hose like a snake? 
Bow is a ftteam shovel like a dragon? 
Elaborations o:^ the analogies that are produoed .oan be for- 
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mulated^into interesting ^^aragraphs« Vlien planning a per-^ 

suasive paragraph advertiei&g a product r the students can 

brainstorm product ideast^ infc^rtoalion that will oonvlnca 

cottiiunere to buy, and words tbAt appeal to the senses* 

Again, these idta'e may be listed on a composition planning ' 

worlcBheet*- (3^ the wpendix td this paper for exanqplaa). 

Sxperienoa with group brainstorming will hopefully transfer 

tp individual writing efforifeVt ^or group brainstorming ef* 

fectively modeXa a strategy that individuals 6an employ in 

t. . ■ 

supplementing their store of ideasi 

Attribute listing is a sacondVcreativ* thinking te^- 

nique.ixseful in composition planning, especially when writ- . 

Ing stories*' first, stoxT attributes, such as characters, 

settings., and problem plots, are listed as coluibft, hea 

Secondlyr ideas or ways to improve- eaoh attribute 

listed under the corresponding headings (Bavia, pp»6l-62$ 

Peldhusen^ pp. 40-43)* Finally, jthe ]b)ftst ideae from eaoh,-^ 

column are combined afhd bec^ome the -elemenjts of an original 

narrative. (Sea an example of an attribute listing work- 

i^heet for story writing in the appendix to this paper). 

This attribute listing tecbniqjie can be amployed by individ- 

u^s as a basis for independent stories or by the ela^a' as 

a i^bole as a basis for dictated grou]^ ^tories* Also, at*' 

tribute lists generated br a group can be used by individuals 

as a source of story ideas* If this procedure is followed, 

individuals ^uld ba encouraged to add soma of tt^ir own 
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favorite thoughts or ideas lo. eaoh attr^but«^ column* 

Morphological aynthesis ia a -ehi^cd Idnd of oraat,ive > 
thlnlciiig technique, and It involves producing original itteas 
\Ky patting problem eo«ponenta or attributes together in ' 
nev'and different, waya (Davie, ^•SS; Feldhusen, p*42)* 
In et^i7 writing, unique ideas for characters can )>e g«nerat)»d 
'through this technique* A simple aiatriac is constructed, 
with ideas for one attribute placed along the -rertical axi* 
end«4rith id^as 'for a second &t\';rihute placed along the hori*^ 
zontal «xia* In developing id^as for stor^ characters, 
nouns identifying poasS^ble heroes an^ heroln^a are listed 
along one azls^ond adjeotives describing possible quail t:l«s 
of -the major character are Hated along the other az^s* 
Therefftre, new idea comhinhtiozis reault in the cells of 
the matrix* (See an example matrix deaighed for this pnv- . 
pose inf the appendix to this papexO * 

The attribute lists diescribed previously in this'^papsr. 
are easily transformed into a ftnrn suitable for morpuolog^cal 
synthesis* Ihe ideas for two of the stoi? attributes (ideas- , 
for characters and settings) are placed along the axes of 
the matrix, while one idea for the third story Attribute 
(one plot idea) i^s held coimI^^* 

' Synectica is a, fourth oraative thinking technique and 
Is made up of sever&l different methods* Like attrl:;ute 
listing and morp^logical syntheaia, it la alao usefully 
employed in formulating ideas for writing* In this teeh* 
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niquBr the participants construct analogies orj^oetaphors 
in Order to. help them analyze end solve 8^ prqblem* Think- 
ing about how similar problems are solved in nature or real 
life is one syneetio^ seiihod for deriving analogies* Such 
direct analogies ean be explored in depth in the form of a 
deson|xive p^regrapht for example* In «>natr^cting a per- 

■ 

sonal analogy^ the problem-eolvers Imagine that they have 
, beoi^e the problem objecti in c(mBtracting a fantasy- analogy^ 
the problem-i60lvers create oraay-* ideal aolutiona to a 
problem* Obviously^ such aoalogiea can serve aa unusual 
plot ideas f Of nax>ipative writing* Analogies produced through 
synectice -methods thus stimilate creative .ivi ting* Although 
^ynectics was obviously not designed with^^a purpose in 
mindt creative writing can'be a purposeful by-product of 
a ey^oatics session (Davis t pp*67-68| Peldhusen,^ pp*45-46)* 

Sweat and Toll f 

Thinking and creative problem-'solving are not easy 

taska* ' l^ephen Spender ejcpresaes this viewpoint in an 

article on poetry writings * 

Inspiration ia the beginning of a poem 
and it ia also its final goal! It is the ^ 
first idea which drops into the poet's mind 
and it ia the final idea which he at last 
achieves in words* In between this start 
and this winning post there is a hard race^ 
the sweat and toil (Spender^ p*6d)* 

Hetacognitive strategies^ the creative probie^f«olving processr 

and craatiTe thinking teotanlqiiaa cannot, make these tasks 



ejijf easier, but perhaps the^ can lead to better solutioxui 
on the part ot proble»-Boly«r8* Ihe . aKocessfui search f^jr 
better aolutiona, now and in the future, depends heavilr on 
the. promotion of thlnkin^'^and creatiyity In the sbhools. 



APPENDIX 

Coiiipo8i.tion PXunning'^WorkBheete ? 

Itoacriptiye Pare^p^apb P«2? 

*Coiqpleted JMacriptive Peragraith p«26 

Perauaeive Paragraph « « p«27 

Narr^ive (Short Story) P*2d 

. Creative rhinlrtng W irksheet^r 

Attribute Listing (Story SXesenta) • • p»29 

Uorphological Synthesis (Charaotorization) , « p»30 

*The descriptive paragraph was oomp>Bfld j iintly by the 
students in a sixth grade classrooa using a oomposition 
planning worksheet in the prewriting phase, 

ft 
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COHPOSinON fLAHNING WOR£SHEGTt 
The SascriptiTe Para«^ph 



Bxp»pienc6 i soaathlng tliat maktn a* jBslla'-««ai6clxlii« my 

Main iaae.:g6ntanoa t: A oalla aXmaju oomas across ay faoa 
wnan grBxamoxuSr beJcaa glngsrfaraad aan* 

Sanaaa to uaa i ai^t, touoh, haarlng, aaall, taate 

Thlnga to daecrlba (supporting datail8) » grandaothar. In- 
gradiants inonr;, cooking utanslla lapoon). ddu^, un- 
baked oookisa^ tr&7« soond of tha ovan tlaar, baJcad cooklaa, 
sound of vf stoaach, taata of tha oooldaa 

Kforda to us a r Industrious; preolsa; thin layer of snow 
wnite flour; old wodden spoon; stiff bro#n dough; llttla 
brown nan; smooth, sparKllng, aandy beach; fat, aunbuned 
aen; buzz of tha oven timer; crisp, warm gingerbread aan; 
tangy, aplcy smell; sweet cookie 

Plgiffas of spaech or unvigual dei^riptlone t like an artist 
who has painxed this scene many times before; white flour 
covers her arms like long evening gloves; cookies look 
like sunbathers on a beach 

Idga for suinaary sentanoe i I will tell why watehlng my 
grandAOtner i^aJdng cooler makes oLe smile* 

Summary sentence i I smile, for my grand»otlier*s cookies 
are fixXed with her lovr for me* 
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COBSELSTKD DESCRIPTIVE PARAGHAFH 



How Grandmother lOakes Ue Smile 

A smile always esmss across loy face when 
joj grandmother bakes gingerbread men. She goes 
about lier work with great industry and preol- 
slon* Like an artlsbwho has painted this seen* 
many times before, she. knows exactly what to do 
by heart. A thin layer of snow white flour 
covejTs her arms like long «vening gloves as she 
mixes the ingredients with an^old wooden spoon* 
' Before long, it is time to roll out the stiff 
brown dough and cut out. the cookies* Grand- 
mother places the little brown men in the oven* 
I oannot help but *think that they look like aun* 
^-mrs on a smooth, sparkling, sandy beach* 
Inside the oven, the men grow fat and sunburned. 
With the buzz of the oven timer. Grandmother pulls 
out the crisp, warm gingerbread men* A tangy, 
spl^ smell delights my nose, and stomach 
growls rudely with impatience* Finally, Grand- 
mother hugs me and gives me the first eweet 
cookiei I smile, for nty grandmother's cookies 
are filled with her lo^ for me* 
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COMPOSITION PLAHNIHG WORKSHEET t 
Advertising a Product tlth a 
Persuasive Paragraph 



Introduce the product (main idea aentence) : 



Provide information which persuades the reader to buy the 
product tcontentiona and supporting evidenoe) t 

X. 

2. - 
3. 

' '-■ * j> ' " 

Select words that appeal to the Benaes t 



/ ' ■ * ■it 

I Make your final sales pitch to the eonauiaer (summarr sentencaj i 



Illustrate the paragraph with a poster advertising the product : 
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COUPOSITION PLANNING WORKSHEETS 
[The Short Story '' 



Triangle Plot 
Main Character r boy 

OD3eot > Btule ride (t% the bottom of the Grand Canyon) 
' lBatte > BflTtLineea, braveryt determination 

Big Problems A young city boy strives to prove bis own 
memhood while on an outdoor adventure* 

Minor Problems (Middle of Story h 

what if the boy doesn't want to go on the trip, but bis 
father insists?. 

What if a thunderstorm hampers the mule rids? 

What if the boy can't get bis poncha loose? 

What if the boy's mole slips and falls? 

What if the boy decides to make the return trip with • 

throbbing head from bis fall? 

Big Problem's Solution (find of Story h The boy proves hlB 
manhood by successfully completing the rettun trip despite 
his head injury* 

Mental M.cture of Ma^r Characters > 
Name— >boy ^ 
Age — 14 

Intelligence-^overags 

Size-rsmall, not athletic 

Loolcs— handsome , no tan 

Dress— -tennis shoes, no~liat, city clothes 

Behavior—reluctant, hostile, determined 

Voice—Hsoft, high, immature 

Walk— fast, steady ' 

Name— Jeb Forrest 
Age— old timer 

Intelligence — knowledgeable vf outdoors, expert wrangler 
Size— short, muscular 

Looks— tanned, leather-lik^ skin, white hair 
Dress- boots, cowbo^r hat, jeans 
Behavior— kind, helpful 
Voice— loud, booming. Cowboy dialect 
Walk— quick, boundizig 

(Use the back of tb^a shf et for additional characters^ 
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CBB&TIVS (CHINKING WORKSHEET: 
Attribute Xdstlng (Story Elemente) 



pireotiotta: Let*B Invent sone story ideaa.< First, list 
different kinds of oharacters, settinge.t and problea plots 
under ,the oolxosn head^nge below. Be imaginiative. Ihen ' 
ohoose one Item fron each coltiattu,. Oonbine these, three 
items to get a sto^ idea. Try different combinations un- 
til you get a unique etory idea that you wieh to develop 
on your o^m. 



Characters 
boy 

princess 

butterfly 

cat 

horse 

cowboy 

eoientist 

time traveler 

atliiete 

Bailor ■ 



Settingg 
moon 
forest 
prairie 

imdergroiaid 
lab 

school ' 
sea 

desert * 

mountains 



Problem Plot s 

get« lost ' 

beoones trapped 

or stranded 
oaa*t moke frisBOs 

is always forget* 

ting things 
becomes invisibly 

telle lies 

is afraid of soms"* 
_thlng • 

gets, into a fight 
1b accused falsely 



;trie8 to solve a 
mystery- or crime 
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CRSATIVB THINKING WOBKSHEEIr 
Horpholofiflcal syntliesis (Cheraoterlzation) 



pirectioDB t Let's create sove Interesting story oharaoters 
by oomtjlnTne different ideas for ]ieroesA*i^o^*8 nith dif- 
ferent ideas .for t]ie main c^iaraeter*^ personality. 



r 



S 



4» 

11' i 



CHARACTER TRAIT 

• •OH 



ffl ,a 



•H 4; 

r-t 0 h 
4» O 



Q « ^ 

g ^ I 13 ^ 



boy 

princess 

butterfly 

oat ' 

lioree 

cowboy 

scientist 

tine traveler 

athlete 

sailor 



I 
I 
I 

t 
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